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In spite of extensile activity in faculty, deveiopmeht 
around the country, no repli'cSble programs have l>een deifeloped, no 
'viable conceptual aodels have been foriulated, and no gu-idelioes to 
assist prograi planners hav« eaecged. tivatever evaluitive inforaation 
has been offered to attest to the results of prograis has usually ' 
been based on unreliable, inferential, subjective, and 
^ «^nsyste«atically collected daAji. Faculty develofient ha% becoie an » 
ehd in itself, and. if the current aessy state continues* it is 
destined to fulfill, the prediction of lany ?ind becoae just another 
:faS. What Bost so-called* faculty development expert fi and theorists 
seei to forget^ is that higher education is a systea. If the school as 
a syste« does not achieve its objective— if the students are not 
leairning adequately— the school lust be redesigned until it does. Two 
•cofprehensive efforts "at professional developaent serve as examples . 
mf puch redesign: the Center for Professional Development, 
established in the office of the chancsllor, of the California State 
•Onivecsity ?ind Collqpges and encompassing a Vatiety of programs on six 
campuses; and an institutional cAi^nge project at th^ OCLA School of 
.Dentistry. He implementation was different in the two situations. 



.but ©aci project treated the school as an entity within * 
•functions can be reorganized. (Author/iiSJ^' 
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oso«r*«T«tMTOfHe»tTH FACOlTY DEVELOPMENT I%PERSPECTIVE ; 

„p«o- . A Systems Concept 



The pe«»0" v"e* or op.n'Ons / 



Clare Rose arrd Glenn F. Nyre 
Evaluation and Training Institute ♦ 

The' problem ,- Faculty developtnent programs currently exist 
la Several large state systems,, community college districts and 
over 1,000 cjolleges and universities. HiAidreds of thousands^ of ' 
^ dollars have been poured Into the" develbpment of such prpgrams 

by f^e Federal government and private "foundations , as .well as by 
the college'-S and universities ^hemselves. Yet., in spite- of aj.1 
this activity, no replicable programs have been developed. Ho 
•viable conceptual models have* been formulated, and no guidelines 
. ' to assist programs planners have emerged. Whatever- evaluative 

information has 'been offered to attest to the results of programs 
has usually beeft based on unreliable inferential, subjective 
and unsystemat^ically collected data. 

Faculty ar^ the. major resource of colleges and universities ,v 
and their talents, interests and skills must be systematically 
y. cultivated and nurtured as part of their on-going professional 

^ • growth and development. Unfortunately, however, the popular 

response to this surprisingly recent revelation has beexi a stag- 
^ 'gering amount of pompous rhetoric on the'value of faculty develop- 

^ ment; a proliferation of untested, pediestrian models of varying^ 
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. , unnecessary complexity; overly simplistic and equally pompous 

conceptualizations which porport to provid'e a "logical rationale" 

for making' Illogical and arbitrary distinctions between' "pers'onabl" , 

"pnofessional" , and "organizational" development; and even worse, 

an ir^lux of poorly . designed, haphazard ancf fragmented attempts^ 

at program implementation*^ * 

; Some poorly trained, self-styled evangelists are promoting, 
* • 

under the rubric of faculty development , "life-planning workshops" 

♦and t-groups designed tQ explore (whatever that means) faculty 

members' styles and. values withput apparent' sensitivity to efther 

the very real* dange^ of their conducting, this type of th^apy or^ 

the relation of such "therapy" to institutional problems and, needs ♦ 

Still others conduct workshops on instructional methodology 

\ which stress the evils of the lecture format without a st>red of • 

evidence that suggests that any one method Is superior to another 

as far as bringing about learning is Concerned. The term faculty 

^evelopment has, in fact, become a ponderous euphemism use^ to 

describe a wide variety of disparate activities which involve 

« 

faculty directly (or some times indirectly) and range from o^e-day 

workshops to curricular revisions, departmental reorganizations 

^ and even progVams of planned institutional change. Rarely have ^ 

thes^ efforts been coordinated into a clearly ^al?ticulated and * 

carefully planned program for the improvement of teaching. 

Program' planning has typically j>ncluded only an asse^ssment of 

faculty needs by asking them what kind? of workshops find what 

topics they would like addressed'. Pi^ograms that have not been- - 

• . • ^ 

rigorously evaluated "at home" are being emanated- on other campuses 

4 

^ with even less scrutiny. , / ' ■ 



The danger Is that as^/more colleges ajid liiii varsities r.ush 
to Jump on jthe bandwag<jn. in the hopes of winning federal or foun- 
datioh money * (or 'even in the belief that such programs ai*e ef- 
fective), they will institute ever-n\ore Shaky, shot-gijn programs 
which at best represent tdkenism; at worst, they will lead to 4n 
alienation of bot'h faculty and administrators from the whole notio^i 
of imprcfving the quality of education throug^t faculty development. 



The existence of faculty development programs for the.ir own sake 
appears to have become the norra.x 

Faculty development has become "big business", but the means * 
have become confuted with the ends, and the basic goal, that of 
improving the quality of education — 'the goal which gave rise to 
the faculty development, movement, in the' first place has been 
lost. Faculty ^development has become an end in itself and if the 
current messy state continues, it is destined to fulfill the pre- 
diction of many^nd become Just 'anoth.er Had, Joining the historical' 
ranks of other more exotic- higher educatf on-based fads of t.ele- 
phone booth stuffing and panty raj.ds. -^Uo potential fad 45 cur- 
rently more obvious than hig^iek educationis faculty and profes- 
sional development movement. . ' " • 

Such an end would be unfortunate, but it is tneyitable unless 
we back up a little and reexamine the Issue from its proper per- 
speotive. It may well be- that the reason it is presently difficult,' 
if not impossible, to deveilop models, replicable programs or even 
guidelines., is. riot that faculty at different institutions are so- 
dissimilar, as {?ome Contend, but that tije needs of the institutions 
are different. Reconceptualized arid properlj of^ganized, develdp- 
ment programs can Become rootted and institutionalized as 'viable and 
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effective means for impraving the quality' of higher educati^n^ 
providing students with ef f ect ive ^instruction which promotes^ 
both their personal developifnent and their academic achievement^ 
and thereby making a significant positive impact upon the entire 
higher educat ion systejn, ''And that-last word-^, "system", is the" 
key, ♦ ' * 

What most so-called faculty development experts and' theorists 
.seem to forget is that higher educational^ a system , composed'of . 
people (students, teachers and administrators), buildings, books, 
courses, curricula-, 'programs and enviropments ; Accountability 
for results', including those of faculty development prograras,- is 
a system "concept — a set of mutual, interrelated functions and ' 
relationships whJjch operate together to achieve a 'defined purpose: 
providing stu^lents with an opportunity to learn* The sdhool is 
the basic, unit. ^ Thus, if the school, as '^a system, does not achieve 
its objective — if the students are not learning acT&quately — 
the school must be redesigned until they do, ' 

Redesign may involve redesigning build*iags, upgrading resources 
changing the curriciilum, improving instruct'ional materials artd/or 
upgrading the skills of the faculty, Lil^ the other items listed, 
the skills, attitudes and'' training of the faculty are the mekhs to 
achieve the stated '^end. Instead of haphazardly plunking a faculty 
devejTopmetit program into the middle of an operating Institution, 
with little or no relattonsiilp to or consideration for the go9.1s . 
and needs of t fie institution, the goals of a faculty development 
^program should "^be established by the needs of the institution, 
plus the needs of the faculty?. . B^ut only as those needs relate to 
the goals and objectives of the sysit^em, , 



' For example, it is common knowl6df;e' that in order- to achieve 
its objectives^ an Insti^tution must mait^tain a well-managed or- • ' 
ganiza^tion with effective leadership. ' I&-it appears that the 
l^detrship of a college or department is Ihef fect"^^ arnd that 

• situatibn is d4^agnosed as a major cause of. the ca],lege's or 
p^^rtment 's^allur? to mee^t its objectives, that institution might 
more appropi:iately design a professional leadership program for * • 
its administrators. " ^ / * ' . 

On the other hand, if It is diagnqsecl, bn the basis ;oT 
empirically derived data, that students are not learning as they 
should because instruction ii |inef fectlve , then a faculty devel- 

' oprneot program which upgrad^p and improves the faculty's instruQ- 

tional skills is obviously in order. Each component. In the system 

is accountablfe for that pbrtion of the teachings-learning process ' 

over which it has or ahould have contrql. This situation presupposes, 

of cour&e, the existence of we^^deflned institutional obJ€^ctives 

for education; and there's the i*ub. '\ 
i ^ ' 

Pew institutions have clearly defined, measurable institutional, 
objectives, and without thiEfm, the effectiveness of , the institution 
and its components (schools, departments and, programs^) cannot be 

' properly evaluated by -even the m.opt able researcher. ' Without in- 
stltutlorial evaluation, in turn, truly relevant and viable ^develop- 
ment programs directed .toward improving student learning cannot be* 

.designed for either facylty or administrators-. 
^- . rTwo ' Comprehensive ' efforts at professional development with 
which Jthe authors were intimately connected will serve as examples 
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to support .these contentions. One concerns an extensive program 

in a large' state coljLege system; ithe other, one at a professional 

school, of a major university. 

The Center for Professional Development. 'Aie firSt . example* 
— — — — I ' » t • 

is the Center for Professional Development' which was established^ 
in the Office the -Qhancellor , California State University and' 
Colleges, ^iM July/ 197.^? Funded by the Chancellor'5 Office and 
the Fund* for the Xmproveitient * of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) 
at approximately $.5 million over a 3-year period^ the Center was 
established to coordinate and gu^ide fkculty development programs 
on 6 campuses in. the CSUC system. A major goal of th^ Center was 
to test alternative strategies for faculty development at, several 
campuses ranging in size , . location , programmatic thrust and other 
institutional and environmental variables.' It was. hoped, cf course, 
that by testing out differjnt kinds-, of programs" at' different -kind$ 
of institutions, definitive guidelihes could be developed for^ other 
colleges ^nd universities concerning which kinds 'of programs (or . 
program, elements) worked best in which ways on what kinds of cam- 

puses. ' . ' * ^ ^. 

The six campuses selected to participate in the periter 's- pro-* 

. < . ' ' ' . ' 

gram raYiged frojn a small, relatively • isolated campus with 129 

faculty and 3J89, students to a Uarge , metropolitan university \ 

with 900 faculty and sehving 26 ,79^ 'Students . 

Two campus programs co^rsisted primarily of assorted work- 

shops for -Small groups of .'faculty based on the type of ."needs 

assessment described earlier — a survey of what kinds of topics 

faculty were interested in hearing about. No assessment of either* 

. ^" • ' ^ ■ , . ' 

The authors serv,ed as , Director and Associate Director of the Center 
respectively,* from 197^-75. \' ^ ^ . ■ 



institution's effectiveness in .bringing' about student ^learning * 
or development <was undertaken, and, as* a resul^jN, no asses;3rtent 
of institutional ne^ds for, development ^as possible. 

Attendance at workshops, during the first-y^ar %as excellent- 
on botji campuses. Seventy-,f ive percent. of the faculty on one 
campus and over 60JK. on the other participated in a series of work- 



shops on Piagetlan theory. Computer-assisted instruction, ex- 
periential learning, testing and grading, and proposal writing. 
The problejn was that by, the end of the- first year Jhey had run 
'out of "new" topics il^hich motivated the faculty's interest; and^ 
it is doubtfuljt in our opinion, that either'^program will ultimately^ 
have an Impact on the institutions or the,ir educational programs. 

third campus program consisted of the^ development of diag- 
nostic s6lf-appraisal instruments for use by faculty to assess their 
teaching , capabilities and effectiveness, as , well as -the develop- 
ment.o f resource units that correspond to the various dimensions 



of the instruments- ,to assl^st faculty in improving or supplementing 
their teaching skills. The project staff compiled an extensive 
number of items and categorized and coded -th€m to form an, item * ^ 
pool Trom wfiich self -^appraisal forms could be developed by. the 
faculty themselves ;in their areas of'interest^ An equally exten- 
sive array of inst;*uctional materials were developed and self-^ 
instructional modules w6re prepared for dissem^^nation . 

Again, however, the needs assessriient yhich formed the base 
* * * * ' ' 

pf the project, al);hough more rigorously conducted, concentrated 
on faculty, ^ndt dn Institutional needs and problem^ Even more, 
strange, despite the fact that in "the needs ass.es^Rt, the faculty 
overwhelmingly endorsed the need for self-evaluation,, few were 
willing to use the instruments oilcfe they were developed. Some 



departments ^refused to coop^ate'at all, .^nd despite the IntririT * 
sic merits of th? project, it 1^ tiighly doubtful that It will have 
'any lasting imp^^' on tne university, ' * ' 

~ "A^fourTFi campus focused on' a' mini -grant progi^am for faculty 
to develop -"inhova't ions" — p;:^imarily the development of course 
and curricular materials • > The prablem with this program -^as simply 

^that like all mlrii-grant programs for faculty-developed projects/ 

the products are o€ questionable instructional value. It Is not 

that tjhe faculty who receiv^ mini-grants are malevolent.; it is th\t 

' * - ^ ^ 

most faculty are simply not trained l^nstruct icfnal developers or 
evaluators of instructional material effectiveness, a result,, 
while they might serve as motivating fo>ces^for faculty to 'examine 
their teachj-ng practices^ and processes, mini-grant programs im- 
plemented through arl individual departnjent, institution or even 
system office rarely make* any meaningful change in in£rt;ruc tional 
practices, - • o 

The ether problem with this prograun was that much of the 
supplemental money they were using initially - ran out,. The second 
year saw a flurry, of activity in a .number of different directions', 
from workshops on instructional methods to faculty-administrator 
retreat^. None of these activities were coordinated pc. related in 
any conceptual way and, again, bore no relation to institutional 
needs or goals, * . \ 

An Institute for the Advancement of .Teaching and Learning 

^'Ormed the focal point for ^he faculty development program in- 

« » ^ ^ "* 

^ ' ' ' *■ . * 

s.tit'iited at another campus. The Institute iq composed cff and 

directed by a group of 1^ departmentally-notninated and presiden-' 

tially-appointed faculty who meet regularly each week^and report 

on carefully planned- inatitoutional- r*eBearch projects which in- 



ver^lgate many aspects of ^teaching and learning relevant t6^^ 
that campus . • * 

• ♦In addition, the Institirj^e sponsors one-day and weekly' 
semina^ programs ^r the faculty at->large,. informal departmental 
and school "gatherings "'and system-wide oonferance^. Although 
t^^is progranv^also- was not- derived from- a comprehensive -tnstitu- 
titjnal- self-ana lysis-, it was in large m&asure planned to deal 
With the concerns frequently , stated by ^students and faculty alike 
that the quality of education on- the campus* was suffering from a \ 
• pervasive- lack of cbllegialit^ and sehfee* of common purpose. Thus, 

' 'A ^ 

the program was at least directed "toward' a clearly^ defined in- 

stitutlonal need rather than at a series of **l,fitere sting topics". 

* *• Although the program was Hot initially conceptualized to^be 

* • • ^- 
dii:ectly focused on institutional goals or needs, itT^ecame so ^ 

^ ' ^ * \ ' 
because of the Insight, commitment, dedication and purposef ulness 

df the program director*^ Almost singlehandedly , but with the * 

cooperation and support* of the administration and , faculty , he has 

brought about an institutional analysis and is guiding the program 

enlarging its scope toward this direction. It is highly likely 

that this program will have, beyond that whioh it already has had, 

a real impact on the instrtuctlonal program and processes of this 

large, suburban university. » ' K 

Ah* entirely different, but equally carefully, {Planned, -type 

•of program was designed solply for administratoi^S and« Cor the 

most part^ resulted frpm a conscient^-ous Institutional* self-^tu(Jy 

* \ ' 'i 

and a unlversity-^wide oommitment to professional development and' 
teaching improvement. This project basically in^glve^^ a seminar 
prqgram for the ^5 chairpersonslarra deans "focusing on 'the profes- 



sfonal dfevelopnient, of administrators and their r^le in facili- 
.tat;ing faculty ^'development'. Topics addressed in* the. on-going 
seminars range from general philos^optiical issues, in higher educa- 
tion to specific campus concerns such as af f irmatiye *acti'on 
policies, improving channels of communication between all con- 
stituencies within^he university, and academic standards and 
grading policies/ Approximately 95 percent of the deaths and 
departmjent chairs have participated voluntarily In this program, 
and already, institutional policies and practices -affecting both, 
students and faculty k\ave changfed in a positive direction, 

All of the camppus staffs on each' of the six campuses were ^ 
dedicated and committed to making their projects success^^^ul • The^' 
Chancellor's Office, and particularly the CentelS staff , have been 
equally committed to tl]e program. Yet, despite the vast amounts 
of rao^ey„^tiine and energy invested in ttie various projects , with 
the exception of the last two programs described, it is doubtful 
that any broad based institutional chjinge.'ih either programs or 
policies, ^ Will take place; nor will any bodel programs or lefinitlve 
guidelines emerge. -» * * » 

As every gourmet cook knows, to make a good souffle, the ^ 
temperature must be Just right or ,the souffle will fall regard- 
less of how well the ingredients aijp folded. So it is with 
faculty development. Without a to'tal^ cliirfate receptive^ to and . 
supportive of faculty developmertt , it will fall. 

The UCLA School of Dentistry . In prder to ^stablisl^the kind ' 
Of environment that would best facilitate and be most relevant to 
the process of faculty and instructional development, the authors 
desigffed tind implemented an Institutional change project, at the 



UCLA School of D^entistry based on^the system-concept outlined * 
in th6 beginning: of this paper. Threfe basiQ./a^?uijptions were 
made regarding the program: 1) that . the .%oal or cuj^ricular 'and 

* . ' • * 7 ' ' ' 

facjiHi^ development is the improveme^nJt of .tfeaqhingyand learning; 
2) that any really meaningful changes irt t;rte «uri;^l'culum and,; 
ultimately/ improvement in the teaching-learning process, must 
be based upon a rigorous comprehensive 'evaluation : and ,3) the 
focus of such' an evaluation ^must- be on outcomes — ou1;com^s In ^ 
terms of st^derrt^ achievement and' satisfaction; . faculty motivation, 
develcfpmeht and satisfaction;" the resjsonsiveriess of course offer- v 
rings and curricular sequencing; and finally, outcomes i'n terms 
of the total school enviro*nment . • , , ' \ - < -> 

The first step in the propess was to establish systenflft icay.y 
developed measurs^ble goals for the' School and its cjppartmehts • c 
Collaboration among the vaVi>ous ATnstitu^iit 'groups within' the 
, School of Derltistry was a major part of thq project *s Implementation 
plan. iSince« the intent of the program was currtcul^U* and^organi-* , 
zatlonaj. evaluation and responsive \bange , it was nbt enough to- 
Just "involve" faculty or assess their* needs • superficially • They 
heeded to JjgerTeT^te, as well as agr^e upon, the^goals .themselves 
(with, technical' assistance provided^by the ETI staff) iix prdQ^r Xor 
them to fe^el that the goals wer^ indeed . theirs , and thus comrtiit 
themselves to their attainment. . ' * , 

As a rejsujt , we worked with a .sub-cdmmlttee of the standing 
curricular committee which included^ one member from each of the 3 
majbr "curricuVar divisions in the school, a representative ojT the' 
student body and a jnember 6f».the admlnistratiorf . This group • 
solicltefl ideas from the general faculty and sj:udents and drew up " 



a tentative list of issues, directipns afH ooncerns whicl? formed 

tHe basis for th.e ' School ' s fli;st-ord^'^ goals • The goals, were 
» * * ' • * 

^he» sent to the Entire faculty and a 25 percent^ sample of ^Students 

for review.: * Based up^n their revisions- and suggestions, the goals' 

were refined, and accrepted/ , ^ 

' ^ ' - , ' . ' ' . *\ . / . ^ ^ ' , 

Similar j)rdcedures were then -instituted to establish goals for 

each of the 1^ sections within the school. - Jb& should be' noted, 
here, .that- faculty and .student cooperation was out&t,andih'g I ' .Over. 
90 -percent 'Of the faculty arid irrore than 60^ percent of the studentp^ 
partl^cipated in the goal formulation process^ - and, as a result j^^, 
became increasingly interested and involved in^the^wj^ple prOjept*. 
As they clarified more explicitly what they wanted td te^ch, ^ 
faculty began to* question their effectiveness and wanted'^; to im- . 
prove their cur^rent teaching skills as well as to adc( a broader ^ , 
range /of teaching methods to their repetoire frotn which they 
'^could choose, • ' * 

v-^ Also as a Result of defining section goals^, which"^ related to* 
the school goals, and developing JTndices of th^ix; attainment, the 
faculty came to realize' that student complaints abaat e:valTiatlon 
procedunes were Justified. , In many areas , particularly clinical 
practices, faculty had not established definitive crK.eria for 
student .performance. 'At the same time, they were disturbedi^ that^ 
students were not perf oi^ming^ "up to. standard" without realizing 
that they had not esta^blished whalb that standard was. This aware- 

t 

nks^ led the faculty to ask for assistance in developing -tests 
and criteria and evaluating their teaching effectiveness 'and 'their 
Students*' perfcTrmance. * , , ♦ . ^ , 



As a result -oli their renewed interest, in teaching and -evaluation, 

■ , / ' * \ ' -^c ♦ , ' 

the faculty asked us ^ design and conduct a serines of in-seryice 
co'urses add,ressed to, a wide range of^ topics: from methods' 
'classes, on improving lectures iand discussions to constructing 
valid and labile tests and understanding and promoting students' 
different styles of J^earjilng. , The faculty ' s, p?irticipation in 
these programs was so enthusiastic that the administration de- 
signated one-half day ^ach week as "Faculty Development Day'*. 
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Clinics and laboratories are closed and classes are not held so 
tljat all .faculty will be frie to attend the variety of seminar 
sessions and works-hops dffered. But the point is not that the 
faculty are att.ending in such numbers and with such enthusiasm, 
but that the faculty development program which emerged as a direct 
ra6ul<(H|^f the institutional* self-analysis is directly related to 
.the needs of the" institution and the needs of the faculty as they 

relate to the Institutional n&eds. 

\ 

/During the goal clarification process, the faculty and 
Students also indicated their dissatisfaction with existing In- 
structional 'materials/^nd the. absence of others which were neces- 
sary if certain objectives) wer? to be achieved. Thus, several 
faculty began working with Us on the development of written and ^ 
mediated self-instructional modules In fact^ one entire section ^ 
wHl^be completely modularized by the end of the next academic 
•year. This, too, has' had an impact on the School and has formed 
the "basis for 'another series of faculty seminars. As word spread 
about both the achievement and satisfaction of those students who 
used £he newljr, developed rfiaterials, other faculty wanted t;o upgrade 



their rnaterials with ' self-ir\structionar modules , As a result, 

a course .teaching faculty how to develop self-instructional 

^terials is the ^'ocus of .the faculty development program this 

spring. ^ . * 

Also during the current term, recent graduates of' the school 

are being surveyed and .interviewed to determine their actual 

knowledge, information and behaviors in their practices as they 

-relate to each of ttie goals which have been established- The ^ 

results* of the survey will be used to evaluate the goals, tliemselves 

to determine their worth and viability for future ' graduates , the 

curriculum will be revised accordingly, the cycle of change and 

renewal will continue and no doubt, other types of needed faculty 

f » 

development programs will be Identified . * 

What has evolved at the UCLA Schbol of Dentistry is a prj/cess 
of change that has important implication's for . thc>S||pinterested in 
promoting faculty deve],opfflent ar\d fmpr,oving instruction. This 
certainly should include institutiona^^^^r^ej34archers . Rather than 
instituting a shot'gun "deve^lopment " program aimed a_t faculty, as 
is the fashion the^se days, we worked with the- faculty and admin- 
Istration in what we have come to call a <:ontextual e\^luatlon 
program — clarifying instructional and organizational problems , 
needs and values; developing fvalQation mechanisms; iflentifylrijig 
and/or developing curricular programs^ arjd instructional strategies; 
and, in *the process, building interest, trust and cooperation. 
It is impossible to separate any of these activities^ as curricular 
change, Instruotiokal improvement, organizational develqpment or 
faculty development £er se. They are all of ^these, and yet tfie 
suflT Is more. Each is ant'lnte-gral part of contextual evaluation 
and institutional self-analysis . ,s.,s|,5-) 



